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EE 
Jonn WestcoMBE, of Worcester, England, died 
18th of 11th mo., 1860, aged 80 years. 


In recording the death of this aged Friend, 
we may, with peculiar emphasis, appropriate to 
him the inquiry of the prophet, “Is not this a 
brand plucked out of the fire?” for although an 
affirmative reply must be given to such a ques- 
tion, as it respects every sinner who is saved 
through the redemption which is in Jesus, there 
is aremarkable force of application in reference to 
those who for a course of years have lived in the 
open violation of the Divine law, and have run 
headlong in the way which leadeth to destruc- 
tion. Thus it had been with our departed 
friend. It is not because we desire to revive 
long-past, and, we thankfully believe, long-for- 
given transgressions, that we furnish some par- 
ticulars of a painful nature respecting the early 
and middle portion of this dear friend’s life, but 
because we believe them adapted to warn and 
instruct, not less than are those of his latter 
years to comfort and encourage. 

Deprived in infaney of maternal care, and 
very early removed from all home influences, it 
is not improbable that his subsequent departures 
from the paths of virtue and religion were pro- 
moted by the want of parental care and restraint. 
His situation as an apprentice was one of much 
exposure, and during this period his two sisters, 
a few years older than himself, watched over 
him with Christian love, and maintained with 
him a profitable correspondence. 

As a young man, John Westcombe appears to 
have evinced an intelligent and enquiring mind, 
much inclined to useful reading, and fond of na- 
tural history and pursuits connected with it. He 
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was evidently a man of strong impulses and ap- 
petites, and irritable in his temper; but from 
early life he was the subject of powerful convic- 
tion for sin, to which at times he measurably 
yielded. 

His business was that of a currier, and in the 
prosecution of it he was accustomed to travel 
much on foot to sell his leather to small shoe- 
makers in country districts. It was then the 
common practice of the trade to treat their cus- 
tomers at public houses with ale and spirits. 
Being of a social disposition, ready at repartee, 
and fond of drollery and joke, and having from 
necessity frequently to spend his evenings at 
these haunts of dissipation, he was introduced 
into low company ; and from his superior edu- 
cation and fund of anecdote and wit, he became 
a centre of attraction which, whilst it gratified 
his pride, exposed him to much temptation, 
and gradually induced habits of intemperance, 
which were associated with other degrading 
vices. To these at length he became absolutely 
enslaved. 

When about thirty years of age, his irregular- 
ities brought him under the discipline of the 
church, and he losthis membership. After the 
lapse of several years, during which he appeared 
to be brought into deep repentance, he was re- 
admitted, and for a considerable time his con- 
duct was marked by a good degree of Christian 
propriety and circumspection. 

Again he fell away under the power of the 
enemy of his soul, and great indeed was his fall. 
His friends labored with him long and earnestly, 
and very grateful he felt for their faithfulness 
and their forbearance; and when at length all 
their efforts appeared utterly fruitless, and his 
conduct became so openly disgraceful that no 
other course remained but to testify against 
him, and once more to separate him from out- 
ward fellowship, there were no hard feelings en- 
gendered—he still continued to love his friends, 
When sober he bitterly deplored his cruel bond- 
age, and gladly availed himself of the counsel 
and help of those who continued still to watch 
over him and labor with him with Christian 
fidelity, hoping even against hope. On one oc- 
casion an honored friend, long since gone to hig 
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everlasting rest (the late Richard Burlingham,) 
closed a conversation with him thus :—‘ John; 
thou hast the prayers of many of thy friends.” 
The poor man, almost in tears, emphatically re- 
plied, “‘I know I have;” and he informed a 
relation who visited him a little before his death, 
that this assurance cheered him in those his 
days of darkness, and gave him even then a 
glimpee of hope: such is the power of Christian 
sympathy, and such the efficacy of prayer. Al- 
most continually under the influence of ardent 
spirits, things became more and more hopeless : 
often afflicted with delirium tremens, shattered in 
health, with character gone, and greatly impov- 
erished in his circumstances, his friends earnest- 
ly pleaded with him, as a forlorn hope, to take 
the temperance pledge. He had long maintained 
a high standard of integrity and truthfulness, 
and they hoped that, if he took this step, he 
might be helped to keep his vow. His reply on 
one occasion was characteristic, ‘I am disgrace 
enough to you as it is; [should break my pledge 
and only disgrace you more.” Inthe spring of 
1835, he was, however, induced to sign for four 
months. He steadily refrained from taking any 
intoxicating liquors during the whole time ; but 
at the end of the term he refused to sign the 
pledge again, saying there was no necessity, he 
could now resist without; but, alas! in a little 
more than a fortnight he yielded again to his 
besetting sin, and for several weeks was con- 


tinually inebriated. As soon as he was capable 
of being reasoned with, a sister-in-law and one 
of her daughters called upon him. They found 
him utterly miserable, and for awhile they all 
wept together; then, turning to his niece, with 
a trembling voice he exclaimed, “ Child, art 


thou crying for me? I am not worth crying 
for; I am a disgrace to you all; you had better 
take no further notice of me.” They endeavored 
to encourage him yet to hope, and to look to Him 
who alone could deliver him. They left him 
more composed, and the next day to their great 
joy, he once more signed the temperance pledge, 
not as before for only a limited period, but abso- 
lutely. From this date it is believed that he never 
relapsed. 

But with him it was not enough that he ab- 
stained from the intoxicating glass. He felt that 
he had grievously sinned against God. He 
sought pardon through the blood of Jesus, in 
prayer, and penitence, and faith, and was merci- 
fully accepted by that gracious Saviour who is 
as willing, as He is able, to save to the utter- 
most all who come unto God by Him. Sensi- 
ble of his own weakness, and of the fearful 
strength of his temptations, he was preserved in 
great watchfulness and prayer, and in humble 
dependence on Divine grace, and thus he ex- 
perienced continued preservation. He was once 
more reinstated into membership in 1840; and 
for the last twenty years of his life his walk was 
that of an exemplary bumble Christian. Having 
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been forgiven much, he loved much, and he 
loved Christ in His members, 

He always referred to the middle portion of 
his life with humiliation, and to the mercy 
which had marked his latter days with humble 
gratitude. Toa friend who visited him a few 
days before his death, he remarked, “ I should 
be a poor creature—I am a poor creature—but 
I should be poor indeed, if 1 did not know the 
Lord Jesus to be my righteousness; but this I 
ean thankfully acknowledge, I am able to ap. 
propriate.” 

In his last illness he was often permitted to be 
sorely buffeted by the cruel enemy of his soul, 
who brought before him in fearful array his 
past sins; and great at times was his mental 
agony—even in the delirium induced by weak. 
ness, the scenes of his former dissipation ap- 
peared to be distressingly present; but on the 
discontinuance of a little wine, which had been 
given him by his attendants, these painful illa- 
sions ceased, and as his nurse remarked, he 
talked in his rambling “only of good things,” 
often repeating portions of Seripture. Our 
Saviour’s reference to the prayer of the publican 
afforded him much comfort, and the remem- 
brance of the text, ‘“‘ He is able to save unto the 
uttermost all those who come unto God by Him, 
seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for 
them,” was a source of sweet solace to his tri- 
bulated soul. His prayers were fervent, and 
not unfrequently vocally uttered, with much 
solemnity, that the Lord would be pleased to re- 
gard him with compassion, and prepare him for 
an entrance into His heavenly kingdom. Nor 
were his prayers in vain. He was at length 
delivered from all his fears, and enabled to lay 
firm hold of the promises. On one occasion, a 
niece asked him if he was in pain; he said, 
“No, my dear, I have no pain, and I feel very 
comfortable—so comfortable that I can scarcely 
understand it.” She replied, ‘‘Is it not the 
presence of the Comforter ?’’ he said, “I be- 
lieve it is, and should He see meet again to 
hide his face from me, I think I ean trust in 
Him still. Blessed for ever be His holy name.” 

A little before his death, when it was doubted 
if he were conscious, the prayer was offered that 
“if consistent with the will of the Lord, he 
would grant his servant an easy passage and an 
entrance into His heavenly kingdom,” the dying 
saint raised his eyes with such an expression of 
earnest prayer and humble confidence, as to 
assure the bystanders that he not only under- 
stood the petition, but that in mercy it was an- 
swered. 

The last wordsindistinetly heard were “ Praise 
Him.” 

Thus sustained with praise on his lips, he 
gently declined for about two hours, and quiet- 
ly passed away, trusting in Jesus; whilst those | 
who could call to remembrance his chequered 
career, could dwell with gratitude on the indis- 
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putable evidence afforded, during many years, 
of the great change which, through omnipotent 
grace, had been wrought in him, and could 
adoringly acknowledge, “ It is the Lord’s do- 
ing, and marvellous in our eyes.’”—An. Monitor. 
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WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY W. ROWNTREE. 
(Coneluded from page 595.) 


And now, before closing, I must say a word 
on the dispositions that lead to war, and on the 
vast importance of training the youthful mind 
in correct views on this subject ; whilst I regret 
to say that such, in my opinion, is the infatua- 
tion that possesses the minds of my countrymen 
in connection with the volunteer movement, that 
persons of every class, and Christian parents too, 
do not hesitate to indulge their children with 
warlike toys, and encourage in them feelings 
and habits, calculated to implant in their minds 
a love and admiration of military life. What- 
ever be the lessons that are taught to our chil- 
dren, TRUTH should ever be the stratum on which 
they rest. What we see in this country, and 
what is studiously presented to the public eye, 
are the glitter and the trappings of the soldier ; 
the martial music, the feathered plume, and all 
that pomp and show, so calculated to enchant the 
youthful mind. 

But, with these, let them see also the other 
side of the picture. Tell them of the hunger, 
the cold, and the nakedness, which the soldier 
has to undergo in a far-off clime. Read to them 
the accounts from the Crimea, as they came 
fresh and unvarnished in letters from the pri 
vate soldier to his family at home, before official 
interference prevented them from being pub- 
lished; the terrible sufferings and disease to 
which he is a prey; the misery and wretched- 
ness that are caused by an invading army to the 
unoffending inhabitants of a district ; that, in the 
nervous words of the prophet, “The land is as 
the garden of Eden before them, andbehind them 
a desolate wilderness.” Take them to the field 
of battle; shew them the fiendish ferocity of 
these who are imbruing their hands in each 
other’s blood; shew them the torments of those 
who are weltering on the gory field. Take them 
to the desolate home of her who must now pine 
in hopeless want and woe—of those lovely and 
innocent children who are crying for bread, 
which their desolate and heart-stricken mother 
cannot give them. Take them to the forest and 
the mountain, where those wretched women and 
children have had to escape for their lives, away 
from an infuriated and licentious soldiery. Go 
with them to the hospital, where the wounded 
and dying are brought, in all the agony of 
despair. Shew them all these, and then ask 
your children if they can longer love the sol- 
dier’s life, or look with admiration on him, who 
by every means which science tan bring to his 
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aid, is striving to attain the greatest proficiency 
in the sublime art of destroying his fellow-men ! 
Let us teach our children 7’ruth—not a glozed 
and painted fiction ! 

And in trainivg our children, what are the 
moral and religious lessons we should convey? 
Shall] we take as our text book the laws and the 
creed of the camp and the field, or that higher 
and holier law, promulgated by Him who was 
perfect in wisdom, and who spake as never man 
spake; and who declared that to love God with 
the whole heart, was the first commandment ; to 
love our neighbors as ourselves, the second; and 
that on these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets? Should we not teach 
them lessons of kindness, of gentleness, of sym- 
pathy with suffering, and of consideration for 
the feelings of others? We should further 
teach them from this rule of life, and the obser- 
vance of which would conduce so much to their 
present and eternal happiness, lessons of humble- 
ness of mind, of meekness, and forgiveness of 
injuries; that true honor does not consist in 
quickness of resentment, and a readiness to take 
offence, but rather in putting the best construc- 
tion on the motives and conduct of others; in a 
disposition to return good for evil, and in this 
way disarming our enemies, should we have any, 
by the power of kindness; and thus carrying 
out the spirit of the Apostle, when he said, that 
there is more glory in suffering for well doing 
than for evil doing. 

Tell them that their Heavenly Teacher has com- 
manded them to forgive until seventy-times 
seven, or times without number; that all those 
passions of hatred, of jealousy, and revenge, 
which animate the soldier on the battle-field, are 
deeply offensive in His sight; that the spirit of 
pride and vain glory, which form so conspicuous 
a part of the military character, is utterly op- 
posed to the spirit of Him who was meek and 
lowly in heart ; that the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, is declared to be in His sight of 
great price; that “the meek will He teach His 
ways, and the meek will He guide in His paths ;” 
and that the more we conform to the high and 
holy standard of Him who, though Lord of all, 
made Himself of no reputation, and took upon 
Him the form of a servant, the more do we mani- 
fest our love to Him, and promote our greatest 
happiness and enjoyment. 

And@ may I here express my fear that those 
qualities of mind so much inculeated in the New 
Testament, and which distinguish the Christian 
religion from all the false religions in the world, 
those dispositions of humility, of meekness, and 
forbearance, obtain too little attention amongst 
us generally ; that the neglect of them is not 
confined to the teaching of the nursery or the 
school, but ubtains to too large an extent iu the 
pulpit also; that these Christian virtues are too 
little insisted upon, or it may be, too much over- 
looked or forgotten. If this were not the case, 
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could it be, that any of our Christian young men 
should not see the utter incongruity of the 
Christian and the military standard? It is true 
that this is one of the hardest lessons to learn, 
and one in which we all so often fail; but is not 
this a reason why it should be kept steadily and 
prominently in view,—why we should guard 
carefully, that a false standard be not substituted 
for the true? Solomon has said, “He that is 
slow to anger, is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 
—Prov. xvi. 32. The apostle Peter exhorts ‘‘all 
to be subject one to another, and to be clothed 
with humility,’”’—1 Peter. v.5; and in another 
place the same apostle, in enjoining humility, 
says, ‘‘For hereunto were ye called, because 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an exam- 
- that ye should follow his steps; who, when, 

e was reviled, reviled not again; when He 
suffered, He threatened not ”—1 Peter, ii. 23. 
And our Saviour, in reproving His disciples for 
striving which of them should be greatest, said, 
“He that is greatest among you, let him be as 
the youngest, and he that is chief, as he that 
doth serve ;” and, in order to enforce his doc- 
trine by all the weight of his own example, he 
adds “For whether is greater, he that sitteth 
at meat, or he that serveth? but I am among 
you as he that serveth.”—Luke xxii. 27. 

I have presented a few of these striking pas- 
sages from many others, illustrative of the great 
duty of humility, meekness, and forgiveness, be- 
cause, if carried out in their spirit and fulness, 
they would strike at the root of the whole spirit 
of war, and because I would earnestly invite the 
serious attention of my hearers, to a deeper con- 
sideration of this distinguishing feature of the 
gospel. 

It is true that such a temper of mind as I 
have attempted to describe, would often in the 
opinion of the world, be considered mean and 
spiritless; as wanting in courage and dignity, 
worthy only of our pity and contempt; that in 
the school, he is characterized as the “ boy of 
spirit,” who is ever ready to defend himself by 
words or blows; and that the exhibition of gen- 
tleness, patience, and forbearance, is thought to 
indicate an effeminate and cowardly spirit. It 
will, however, often be found that, in time of 
danger or of suffering, the latter possesses more 
true courage than the former; that whilst one 
is courageous when the occasion demands it, the 
other proves-too often, in time of danger, the 
braggart and the coward. This false training in 
so many of our public schools, bears its legiti- 
mate fruit in after life; and even, when under 
the influence of the religion of the cross, is often 
painfully conspicuous; the world’s nation of 
honor and of dignity remains to too large an ex- 
tent the standard of the Christian; emulation, 
strife, and a sense of personal dignity, are too 
apparent amongst the professed followers of 
Jesus, and their existence furnishes a sad stum- 
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bling block to the greater triumphs and progress 
of the gospel. Were the contrary the case, 
were we willing in an honest heart to bring all 
our deeds to the light, to compare them with 
the law and the testimony, to receive the com- 
mands of Christ in all their fulness, as illustrated 
by His own holy and perfect example,—were 
we to do this, I hesitate not to state my convie- 
tion, that all the casuistry and sophistry with 
which I firmly believe the war spirit is upheld 
by the church to the present day, would vanish 
in the light of truth ;—that, true to her Lord, 
and relying, as in the days of persecution, on 
His faithfulness and protection, she would shine 
forth with a brightness never yet witnessed ;— 
her missionary conquests, at home and abroad, 
would far exceed those yet achieved,—the in- 
consistency of her life with her creed would no 
longer render her the scoff of the infidel,—the 
exclamation would be heard, as in the early days 
of Christianity,—‘‘ See how these Christians love 
one another!’ and the Church, “ fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners,”’—Cant. vi. 4..—would go forth con- 
quering, and to conquer; and would be the 
blessed instrument of hastening the coming of 
that day when “swords will be beaten into 
ploughshares, and spears into pruning hooks, 
and nations shall learn war no more,’’—Isaiah ii. 
4;—when “violence shall no more be heard in 
the land, wasting nor destruction within her 
borders—when the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid, and the calf, and the young lion, and the 
fatling together, and a little child shall lead 
them; when none shall hurt nor destroy in God’s 
holy mountain,”’—lIsaiah xi.; when “ from the 
rising of the sun, even to the going down of the 
same, incense shall be offered unto the name of 
the Lord, and a pure offering,’—Mal. i. 11; 
“ when the tabernacle of God shall be with men, 
and He will dwell with them, and they shall be 
his people, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes ;—when there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor sighing, neither shall 
there be any more pain; for all things shall be 
made new; the people shall be all righteous, 
and they will be inhabitants of that city which 
hath no need of the sun, nor of the moon, to 
shine in it; for the glory of God will lighten it, 
aad the Lamb will be the light thereof.’’—Rev. 
xxi. 23. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 


“What mortal strength can be sufficient for 
the great chain of discipline that goes through 
every life, and binds it to the eternal shore be- 
yond the waves of this changing world ? No mor- 
tal strength can; its accumulated weight only 
for an instant would sink the stoutest struggler ; 
but looking patiently down, humbly and faith- 
fully accepting it as the only means of safety, 
hard and rough and heavy as it may be, it can 
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be borne, and it will bring us surely to the 
haven where we would be. But greedy of our 
sorrow as of our pleasure, vehement and un- 
reasonable, we drag a weight upon ourselves we 
have no warrant to suppose we shall have power 
to bear, and struggling, half crushed beneath the 
selfishly and morbidly retained burden of yester- 
day, and the dreaded but yet unbestowed calami- 
ty of to-morrow, we question in our intolerable 
distress, if God has not broken His promise that 
we shall not be tempted beyond what we are able 
to bear. No, verily; but we have broken faith 
with Him, we have not believed that one day’s 
evil was sufficient for the day, but have pulled 
down upon it the evil of many; and so, very 
likely, our punishment is greater than we can 
bear.” 


re 


For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 


XO. X. 


David Cooper, writing to his children S. and 
M.A., 11th mo., 1775, says: “ The case of your 
little one is truly affecting, but affliction does 
not rise out of the dust. It is no new thing for 
the sincere mind to be greatly alarmed at what 
Providence permits for our trial, and when the 
integrity is proved, the tribulation is sometimes 
removed as the frost by the rising sun. I have 
had a dawn of hope that this would be your case, 
but whether or not, beware of murmuring against 
Him from whom all your good comes.” 

Allusion is here made to his grand-daughter 
Elizabeth Allinson, who was born blind. Had 
it pleased the infinitely wise Author of Life to 
take her to himself in infancy, it may well be 
supposed that each one, in the widely-extended 
circle of relatives and friends, would have re- 
garded her removal as a signal cause of thank- 
fuluess. But how short sighted is human saga- 
city! How high the thoughts and the wisdom 
of Him who seeth not as man! This precious 
child, so afflicted, 

‘* And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out,” 
was enabled marvellously to realize Milton’s sub- 
lime petition, 

“So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 


Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate.” 


Through the washing of regeneration, she be- 
came, in youth, a child of grace, and the recip- 
lent of choice spiritual gifts. When quite a 
young woman she gave evidence of a discerning 
spirit, and was placed by the church in the sta- 
tion of elder, which office she filled with remark- 
able fidelity and acceptance. During her sweet 
life of faith, which was continued more than 
fourscore years, she was the occasion of much 
happiness, and the object of love too deep and 
strong for expression. A loving, meek, ex- 
emplary, untiring Christian, she “adorned the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things;” and 


even this slight reference to one so dear, is made 
and, by many, will be read, with pensive emo- 
tion. 








my son Paul, my brother’sson James, and twoother 
young men, were taken prisoners by a constable 
and several armed men, for a military fine of 
£15 each. They were allowed to return in the 
evening and ordered to attend on the Colonel at 
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“On the 29th of 1st mo. 1778,” “records D.C., 


























Haddonfield next day, when they were again 
permitted to return, with orders to meet ina short 
time at the same place. I then felt a freedom 
to accompany them. On our arrival, Wm. Har- 
rison, the Sheriff, the Colonel, Captains, and 
other officers were met. I had much conversa- 
tion with them; they appeared very moderate, 
but were very earnest for me to pay the fine, and 
not suffer our sons to be committed to prison. [ 
told them they were aware that our religious 
principles forbade it; the young men were in 
their possession, and I had no desire to persuade 
them to deviate from what they believed their 
duty as officers required; but only wished them 
to use their power in a maaner that would af- 
ford peace hereafter. It was a matter of con- 
science ; they ought therefore to be very tender, 
and not use rigor. If they were committed I 
saw no end. They could never pay the fines 
without wounding their own minds, nor could 
their friends do it for them. They appeared 
friendly, and the young men being under the 
Sheriff's care, he directed them to go home, and 
meet him at Woodbury at an appointed day. 
He afterwards sent them word they need give 
themselves no further trouble till he called for 
them. So the matter rested.” 

Paul Cooper (mentioned above) writingshortly 
after to his brother-in-law Samuel Allinson, 
referring to “these times of difficulty and 
danger,” says: “I hope thou will continue to 
advise me. I have often considered our connec- 
tion as a fortunate and happy event, that has 
given me many advantages, and when I look 
into my future life, congratulate myself on 
having such a friend, who will point out to me 
the rocks and quicksands of life, and who wiil 
feel a secret satisfaction in rectifying my errors. 
But these pleasing thoughts are clouded with 
the reflection of what trifling returns it will be 
in my power to make, and indeed how apt we 
are to allow time to wear off the sense of grati- 
tude for favors received. The English are in- 
trenching at Cooper’s Ferry, and sometimes visit 
Haddonfield.” 

The hard case of the Friends sent prisoners to 
Virgivia is familiar to the reader. Timothy 
Matlack, in a letter ‘‘ April Ist, 1778,” after 
mentioning a law that day passed, requiring all 
persons, under heavy penalties, to take oath or 
affirmation of allegiance, writes: “The case of 
the prisoners in Virginia has been very often 
mentioned in Council, within a few weeks past. 
To-morrow is appointed for a full consideration 
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of their case. I conjecture that they will be 
enlarged, and if this happens, their situation 
will not excite the envy of any considerate per- 
son, as they must decide upon a question which 
will be productive of very important consequences 
to them and to their families.” On the 15th 
of the same month, he writes: ‘ Soon after the 
date of my last, Council determined to send two 
messengers to Winchester to bring the prisoners 
thence to Shippensburg, and there to enlarge 
them. This order was delayed from motives not 
unfriendly, so that the messengers were not to 
have been sent till Fifth-day morning. On 
Fourth-day evening Susanna Jones, Phebe Pem- 
berton, Polly Pleasants, and Henry Drinker’s 
wife, attended by Israel Morris, arrived here, 
[{Lancaster, Pa.,] to solicit the liberty of their 
husbands, &c. On hearing of their arrival the 
messengers were detained, and I waited on them 
at James Webb’s that evening. Next morning 
they visited the members of Council, and in the 
afternoon sent into Council a representation, 
signed by the wives and near connections of all 
the prisoners, requesting their enlargement. In 
consequence of this, the order was amended, by 
ordering the prisoners to be brought to this 
borough, and information thereof to be given to 
the Council. This was, in my opinion, for ob- 


vious reasons, greatly in their favor, rather than 
enlarging them at Shippensburg. 
probably be here in two weeks. 


They will 
These women 
Friends have sent a messenger forward, with 
some medicines, &c. John Hunt is dead, after 
undergoing the painful amputation of a leg 
above the knee, a fever having fallen into it. 
Edward Pennington was very ill at last accounts. 
The zeal and tenderness of these good women 
is so great, that it is with some difficulty they 
are restrained from making further solicitation 
before the arrival of their busbands, which 
would be rather unfavorable than advantageous 
to them, and perhaps do harm to the cause they 
wish to serve.” 

We return to D. Cooper’s diary. ‘In the 
beginning of the year 1778, I had a prospect of 
visiting the families of Friends at Woodbury 
and Upper Greenwich, which I signified by let- 
ter to John Reeve, and let him know that if he 
felt such a concern, I should be willing to unite 
with him in the service. He accordingly, with 
Philip Dennis, attended Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting in Second month, by whose approbation 
John Tatum and myself joined them, and went 
through those two Monthly Meetings, much to 
our satisfaction; having indeed felt the true 
unity of the Spirit, in which we moved in this 
service, as with the heart of one man, visiting a 
hundred and twelve families. 

In the fore part of the winter of same year, 
I went with Thomas Redman to Cumberland, to 
join with a Committee of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing, in endeavoring to obtain the enlargement of 
@ young man, who had been nearly a year in 
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close confinement, for non-payment of military 
fines, and very severely treatei. But the Friends 
on the appointment were so timid and fearful, 
that little could be done. I desired a meeting 
with some of their principal men, but it could 
not then be obtained. John Reeve went with 
us to see their Colonel, one Holmes. He was 
very sour, and told us the Quakers were only fit 
to live by themselves, as we would not defend 
our property. We had much conversation with 
him. He appeared bitter and severe against the 
young man, saying he would soon have more 
company, as warrants were out for several others, 
We then visited the prisoner, whom we found in 
a calm, sweet disposition. He had resorted to 
making shoe heels, and earned sufficient to main- 
tain himself. Although our labors afforded 
little prospect of bevefit, we returned home with 
satisfaction and peace of mind. 

Oa the last day of Second month, I went down 
again in company with Samuel Allinson. The 
season had been so warm, that this day we saw 
peach blossoms. We now obtained a meetiag 
with several of their principal men, an ex- 
Congressman, a Counsellor, two Judges, several 
Assembly men, Priest, Sheriff, &. We spent 
several hours in answering their questions and 
endeavoring to remove their prejudices against 
the present conduct of Friends. In the main 
they appeared to be satisfied, and expressed much 
satisfaction with this opportunity, which we had 
reason to believe was of considerable use. Though 
they alleged it was not in their power, consist- 
ently with law, to release the prisoner until his 
fines were paid, yet they appeared very uneasy 
with keeping him there. His fines were soon 
afterward paid by one not a Friend, and he was 
discharged. Notwithstanding the threat of thesour 
Colonel, they have not committed another since, 
that I have heard of.” 


D. Cooper to S. A. 


Lovina Son,—We have received several let- 
ters from thee and Martha since she was here. 
Aun and I were in Philadelphia on Fifth-day. 
We had been in great concern about you 
with regard to the military. Your escaping 
hitherto is more than could have been expected. 
I wish it may have a due effect upon every mind 
in your town, and produce those grateful returns 
for favors received in which Americans have 
been greatly deficient. 

We, here, have perhaps equal cause to adore 
the merciful interposition of kind Providence. 
The refugees, when they found they were to 
leave these parts, became extremely exasperated 
and bitter, and were expected, had they passed 
through Woodbury, to make sad work. But 
they were surprisingly terrified, and sent to the 
army for an escort. Kour hundred men, and 
four field pieces were sent round the head of 
the creek to meet them; thus their threats were 
defeated, and some who thought themselves 
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secure felt the effects. Thus indeed does the 
Governor of the Universe rule in the kingdoms 
of men, and do whatsoever pleaseth him. What 
cause wholly to trust in Him! 

T attended meeting for worship, and in the 
afternoon that for sufferings, which is again to 
sit to-morrow, (when those brethren are ex- 
pected,) chiefly to consider tests, &e. I wish 
you may be wisely directed, clear from the mix- 
ture of policy with religion. I could never yet 
see wherein our testimony confined us to one 
ruler more than another, but consider that it re- 
quires us to show forth the peaceable, meek and 
innocent Christian, under whatever Governor 
Providence may set over us. To say we own 
this and deny the other power, is the will of the 
ereature, and, I believe, as distinct from the 
testimony we are called to bear, as light is from 
darkness. I have felt a desire to be with you, 
but to-morrow have other engagements. Whether 
the members of this Quarter will be with you is 
a question. Three of them are on the Com- 
mittee to visit meetings. Zephauiah Brown was 
under the hands of the military last week. He 
is come off better than I expected or 
served.” ’ . 7 

DiakY RESUMED. “In the spring 1778, when 
a garrison of British troops and refugees lay at 
Billingsport, not far distant from me, the 
militia in passing about were sometimes at my 
house. I had also used efforts to obtain the 
liberty of some prisoners. This afforded matter 
for some ill disposed persons to represent me to 
the garrison as a very mischievous person, upon 
which they threatened to burn my house and 
destroy all I had; of which I was informed, and, 
as they had done so to several others, it occa- 
sioned me uneasiness. I took two friends, and 
went to them to know what they had against 
me; but it seemed to have little effect. They 
appeared glad of a pretence to plunder those 
who would not join with them. I was now cut 
off from any other reliance than an over-ruling 
Providence. After-several days of great anxiety, 
my mind became calmed under a deep sense of 
His power, and it livingly sprang iu my mind 
that if I would be still and quiet, without 
striving to save what I had, by any coutrivance 
of my own, and trust my all in the Lord’s care, 
nothing should be touched but by his permis- 
sion. This afforded much comfort, and a pros- 
pect of greater strength, if I could keep my 
mind steady in this trust and confidence; since 
which I have not lost one shilling in that way, 
though I had lost very greatly before. But in 
many singular instances I have had reverently to 
admire the preserving hand of a tender father, 
who is watching over his creatures to see where 
their trust is placed, and is sometimes mercifully 
Prensed to show us how vain and uncertain is all 

uman confidence, and how displeasing it is to 


Him in whom our trust ought to be wholly 
fixed. 


he de- 
* 
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“ One other instance of this kind I think worth 
noting. When Cornwallis lay at Woodbury, his 
soldiers had plundered my house, taken my 
creatures, &c. Companies of them kept almost 
constantly coming and going, taking what they 
wished, till it looked as though they would de- 
prive we of all I had. A civil Hessian officer 
being at my house, persuaded me to go with him 
to the General, who would send a sentry as 
guard. This many Friends had done, and I 
went, and found many others on the same er- 
rand, but the General having rode out, they 
were waiting his return. I soon became uneasy 
with the thought of seeking a soldier, with sword 
and gun, to protect me, which I saw to be con- 
trary to that trust in Providence which I pro- 
fessed to the world. Accordingly I soon went 
home, and being much distressed that one in 
my station should by my conduct so contradict 
my profession, on my homeward way, I fell on 
my knees, imploring forgiveness of Him whom I 
clearly saw that I had offended. 

“ Such instances have led me often to reflect 
on the state of our Society ; how exceedingly we 
fall short of our professed principle, of trusting 
singly in Gop, both in spiritual and temporal 
things, without leaning to human policy or to our 
own understanding or contrivance, to deliver 
out of straits and difficulties of either kind. This 
we profess in words, but how different our prac- 
tice! And how evident then is the occasion for 
us to be driven home to our foundation. This, 
I believe, is one end for which the present try- 
ing season hath been permitted ; oh that we may 
improve thereby, and learn wherein our true 
strength consists. What can be more pleasing 
to our great Benefactor, than to behold in his 
creatures a deep sense of their dependence upon 
Him, and in the most pinching trials, inward 
or outward, that the mind is trusting in and 
leaning upon him alone! How did he prove 
Israel to show them that he was Almighty, 
and that every other dependence was vain. Sor- 
rowful, indeed, is our defection, as a people, from 
this fundamental principle which we have so 
long been holding upto the world; for, how- 
ever we may flatter ourselves, I believe that 
people were not more deficient in this faith, 
than many of the Quakers are iu this day.” 

Very similar to the case of David Cooper, last 
mentioned, was that of Wm. Edmundson, who, 
88 years previously, in time of peril, applied to 
Colonel Biarly for a detachment of men to pro- 
tect his property, which nevertheless was plun- 
dered and destroyed. Well for D. C. that he 
was in due time admonished to place his whole 
reliance on a higher and all sufficient power. 
We see that some in whose hearts there lived a 
testimony against war have failed to perceive 
the violation of that testimony which is involved 
in certain acts from which others conscientiously 
refrain. Whilst, therefore, the salutary restraints 
of discipline are highly to be valued, much more 
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recious is the tender scruple imposed by “ the 
aw of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 
‘One wishes worship freely given to God, 
Another wants to make it statute labor.” 


—————-—~ee 


“¢ Doctrinal preaching may be al/ true, and yet 
half false: but the preaching of justification by 
faith, without showing that the faith that justi- 
fies must be living, not dead, is preaching an un- 
truth: and so of preaching that the works which 
give blessedness in Heaven, are many good 
works, and not works whose impulse is a convert- 
ed heart.” —Zpiscopal Recorder. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 31, 1862. 





ABOLITION SOCIETIES OF THE LAST CEN- 
TURY, AND THE PRESENT MOVEMENTS FOR 
EMANCIPATION.—A pamphlet was published 
recently at Wilmington, in the State of Dela- 
ware, containing the “ Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Second Convention of Delegates from 
the Abolition Societies established in different 
parts of the United States, assembled in Phila- 
delphia on the seventh day of January, 1795, 
and continued by adjournments until the four- 
teenth day of the same month, inclusive.” 

They show the earnest and faithful character 
of the anti-slavery action and labors of men 
who were contemporary with the framers of the 
Federal Constitution, such as Jonathan Edwards, 
of Conn., John Murray, Jr., of New York, Wm. 
Rawle, Dr. Rush, Samuel Coates and Caspar 
Wistar, of Philadelphia, and some of the pro- 
minent citizens of Delaware and Maryland, New 
Jersey and Rhode Island. 

‘The object in re-publishing this pamphlet,” 
says A. H. Grimshaw, Postmaster of Wilming- 
ton, “is to show to the people of Delaware, that 
the prominent and influential and loyal men of 
Revolutionary times, agitated the subject of 
Abolition, and also to show that it was deemed 
wise, prudent, and just in the days of Washing- 
ton to emancipate slaves.” 

Believing that extracts from this pamphlet will 
be particularly interesting at the present time to 
many of our readers, we will give place to the 
main part of the Proceedings, in this and one 
or two succeeding numbers. 

There are indications in Missouri, Maryland 
and Delaware, of preparation on the part of the 
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friends of emancipation in those States, to make 
an earnest effort to abolish slavery, through the 
co operation of the United States Government, 
agreeably to the joint resolution adopted by Con- 
gress at the suggestion of the President. That 
resolution was in these words :— 

“ Resolved, That the United States ought to 
co-operate with any State which may adopt a 
gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to such 
State pecuniary aid to be used by such State in 
its discretion, to compensate for the inconveni- 
ence, public and private, produced by such a 
change of system.” 


In reference to this, the Baltimore American 
says the evidences accumulate that the heart 
of Maryland is deeply stirred; that however 
efforts may be made to postpone or avoid dis- 


‘}eussion on the current topic, “ Emancipation,” 


it will make itself apparent. It is no more pos- 
sible, it continues, to ignore this matter than it 
is to ignore the present war. The Easton Star, 
published on the Eastern shore of Maryland, 
says that the question “ must be met, discussed 
and decided by the people.’ The Cambridge 
Democrat says it is certain that the President’s 
‘“‘ emancipation acts are meeting with a response 
in Maryland.” It adds that to “ perfect an 
organization which will give aim and object to 
the cause and assure its more certain triumph, 
circulars have been distributed to several of the 
post-offices throughout our county.” 

In our Summary of News last week, it was 
briefly stated that General Hunter had issued a 
proclamation declaring the States of Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina under Martial law, and 
all the persons heretofore held as slaves in them, 
forever free. The counter proclamation of the 
President, after declaring that of General Hun- 
ter, ‘‘ whether genuine or false,” to be altogether 
void, so far as respects making the slaves free, 
reserves to himself the decision of the questions 
whether it is competent for him, as commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, to declare the 
slaves of any State or States free; and whether 
at any time, or in any case, it shall have become 
a necessity indispensable to the maintenance of 
the Government to exercise such supposed power. 
The Presideut then introduces the resolution 
above quoted, and states that it “was adopted 
by large majorities in both branches of Congress, 
and now stands an authentic, definite and solema 
proposal of the nation to the States and people 
most immediately interested in the subject mat- 
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ter. 
tinues, “I now earnestly appeal. I do not 
argue; I beseech you to make the arguments 
for yourselves. You cannot, if you would, be 
blind to the signs of the times. I beg of you a 
calm and enlarged consideration of them, rang- 
ing, it may be, far above personal and partisan 
politics. This proposal makes common cause 
for a common object, casting no reproaches up- 
onany. It acts not the Pharisee. The change 
it contemplates would come gently as the dews 
of Heaven, not rending or wrecking anything. 
Will you not embrace it? So much good has 
not been done by one effort in all past time, as 
in the Providence of God, it is now your high 
privilege todo. May the vast futare not have 
to lament that you have neglected it.” 

How full of meaning and of warning is this 
simple, sincere, earnest and solemn appeal! The 
signs of tue times indicate that slavery must 
come to an end! No injury would result from 
emancipation by the mode he proposes! No 
change in past times has done so much good as 
the slave States may accomplish by abolishing 
slavery! If they now neglect this great duty, 
tke vast future will have cause to lament the 
consequences ! 

The Methodist makes a strong appeal to the 
Methodists of the Border States to be the 
first in accepting the National offer of assistance. 
“The President’s words,” it says, “ deserve to be 
inscribed in letters of gold; they evince a love 
for, and an interest in the whole country which 
must endear him more than ever to the country.” 
“Ts it not certain,’ the same paper asks, “ that 
but for the system of slavery, there would have 
been no rebellion? Is it not manifest that slavery 
is the only impediment to the harmony of North 
and South? And as slavery has been a root of 
bitterness to the nation, an endless cause of dis- 
sension, is it not the bounden duty of loyal 
citizens, North and South, to unite in putting it 
out of the way? In the offer of assistance in 
emancipation, the free States, in the person of 
the head of the nation, tender the olive branch 
of peace to their sister States of the South.” 


- 0r 


Reticious Lasors.—Through a letter from 
a Friend at Indianapolis, we learn that on the 
fourth inst., Jeremiah A. Grennell and David 
Tatum held a meeting at Camp Morton, with 
the Southern prisoners of war, about 5000 in 


‘To the people of these States,” he con- 
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oumber. The men seemed eager to sce the 


“Quakers,” and hear what they had to say. 
They stood quietly, and gave close attention 
when they were addressed. Our friends felt 
rewarded with peace, in having given up to the 
service, and hoped it was a profitable season to 
many. 

Several days before the meeting, David 
Tatum distributed tracts among the prisoners, 
many of whom were very illiterate, and some 
asked him for spelling books. Near the close of 
the meeting, David Tatum asked those who 
would like to have spelling books and primary 
readers, and to be organised into companies to 
learn to read, to hold up their right hands, and 
about 1000 responded to his request. Several 
hundreds signified, in a similar manner, their 
wish to form Bible classes. 

Some Testaments have been furnished to the 
prisoners, by the religious societies of Indian- 
apolis, and David Tatum intended to supply 
them with an additional number, if permitted 
by the officers; also with some pocket Bibles 
aud with spelling books and readers, which the 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends at Plainfield has 
assisted in procuuing. He also purposed devo- 
ting some time in preparing them for literary 
and scriptural instruction, hoping that, with 
many, such employment may take the place of 
eard. playing, which has been their chief pas- 
time. 


+e 


Frrenps IN Norta Caroiina.—The follow- 
ing paragraph is taken from a Philadelphia 
newspaper of the 23d inst. We have received 
no direct information, recently, from our Friends 
in North Carolina : 


“The Raleigh (N. C.) Standard, of the 26th 
ult., publishes a memorial of the Friends of 
North Carvlina to the State Convention, pro- 
testing against taking up arms. They say that 
their peaceful principles are in a measure disre- 
garded, and many of their members are drafted 
to take part in the conflicting armies, while their 
brethren in the United States are not.” 


oe 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Alumni 
Association of Friends’ New England Yearly Meeting 
School, will be held in Newport, R.1., on Second- 
day, the 16th of 6th mo., 1862. 

An Oration will be delivered by John Stanton 
Gould, of Hudson, N. Y., and a Poem by William M. 
Rodman, of Providence, R. I. 

G. L. Cotuiys, Secretary. 
5th mo. 24—3t 
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Diep, at the residence of her brother, J. P. Weekes, 
in Alton, Michigan, 12th mo. 26th, 1861, Resecca 
WEEKES, aged 66 years, a member of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

She was always ready to plead both with her 
tongue and pen, for the oppressed, the outcast and 
the destitute. During the greater part of her life she 
was an invalid, and the last few years she suffered 
much from severe nervous disease, which, acting upon 
an exceedingly sensitive temperament greatly increas- 
ed the peculiar trials of her life. But her trustin Jesus 
gave evidence that her treasure was laid up in heaven. 
She was often heard in prayer casting herself on the 
mercy of the Saviour, with the firm confidence that 
when she had passed through all needed suffering 
here, He would give her a home in one of the ‘‘ many 
mansions,” where the inhabitants shall no more say, 
“T am sick.” 


Correction.—In the obituary of Miriam Binford, 
page 505, 4th mo., should be 3d mo. 


———-~0>——-——____ 


THE ARAB’S GIFT. 


A poor Arab was travelling in the desert, when 
he met with a spring of clear, sweet, sparkling 
water. Accustomed as he was to brackish wells, 
to his simple mind it appeared that such water 
as this was worthy of a monarch; and filling his 
leathern bottle from the spring, he determined 
to go and present it to the caliph himself. 

The poor man travelled a considerable distance 
before he reached the presence of his sovereign, 
and laid his humble offering at-his feet. The 
caliph did not despise the little gift brought to 
him with so much trouble. He ordered some of 
the water to be poured into a cup, drank it, and 
thanking the Arab with a smile, ordered him to 
be presented with a reward. 

The courtiers around pressed forward, eager to 
taste of the wonderful water, but to the surprise 
of all, the caliph forbade them to touch even a 
single drop. 

After the poor Arab had quitted the royal 
presence with a light and joyful heart, the caliph 
turned to his courtiers, and thus explained the 
motives of his conduct : 

“During the travels of the Arab,” said he, 
“‘the water in this leathern bottle had become 
impure and distaseful. But it was an offering 
of love, and as such I have received it with 
pleasure. But I well knew that had I suffered 
another to partake of it, he would not have con- 
cealed his disgust ; and therefore I forbade you 
to touch the draught, lest the heart of the poor 
man should have been wounded.” 

All that sinners can present to their King is 
like the water brought by the Arab, though, 
like him we may fancy it worthy the accept- 
ance of our Lord. But he will not reject—he 
will not despise the little cffering of love and 
faith ; for he bath promised that even a cup of 
cold water given in the name of a disciple shall 
in no wise lose its reward. 


—_——~+~e>—-——____ 


He is a Judas, that will get money by any 
thing.— Penn. 
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Extracts frem the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the second Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies established in different parts 
of the United States, assembled in Phila- 
delphia, on the seventh day of January, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, and 
continued, by adjournments, until the fourteenth 
day of the same month, inclusive. 


Philadelphia, Wednesday, January Tth, 
1795.— Agreeably to the recommendation of the 
Convention, held in this city last year, a number 
of Delegates, from the several Abolition Socie- 
ties in the United States, assembled this day at 
the City Hall, when, by the credentials pro- 
duced, it appeared that the following persons 
had been chosen to represent their respective 
Societies in this Convention. 


Connecticut Society,—Jonathan Edwards, 
Uriah Tracy, Zephaniah Swift. 

New York Society,—John Murray, junior, 
William Johnson, Lawrence Embrec, William 
Dunlap, William Walton Woolsey. 

Pennsylvania Society, —William Rawle, Robert 
Patterson, Benjamin Rush, Samuel Coates, 
Caspar Wistar, James Todd, Benjamin Say. 

Delaware Society,—Richard Bassett, John 
Ralston, Allen McLane, Caleb Boyer. 

Wilmington Society (State of Delaware,) 
organized in 1788. William Poole, Secretary, 
—Cyrus Newlin, James A. Byard, Joseph 
Warner, William Pool. 

Maryland Society,—Samuel Sterett, Adam 
Fonerdon, Joseph Townsend, Joseph Thorn- 
burgh, George Buchanan, John Baukson, Philip 
Moore. 

_ Chestertown Society (State of Maryland,)— 
Edward Scott, James Houston. 

Of whom the following appeared and took their 
seats, viz: Jonathan Edwards, Uriah Tracy, 
Zephaniah Swift, William Johuson, Lawrence 
Ewbree, William Dunlap, William Walton Wool- 
sey, William Rawle, Robert Patterson, Benjamin 
Rush, Samuel Coates, Caspar Wistar, James 
Todd, Benjamin Say, Richard Bassett, Caleb 
Boyer, Cyrus Newlin, Joseph Waruer, Samuel 
Sterett, Joseph Townsend, Joseph Thornburgh, 
John Bankson, Philip Moore, Edward Scott, 
James Houston. The Cunvention proceeded to 
the election of President, and on counting the 
ballots it appeared that Benjamin Rush was 
duly elected. 

Walter Franklin, one of the Secretaries of the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society, was appointed 
Secretary, and Joseph Fry, dvor-keeper. 

The address, from the last Convention, to the 
different Abolition Societies in the United 
States, was read; after which, several written 
and verbal communications were made. 

Jonathan Edwards, William Dunlap, Caspar 
Wistar, Cyrus Newlin, Caleb Boyer, Philip 
Moore, and James Houston, were appointed & 
committee to consider of, and report, the objects 
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proper for the attention of this Convention, and 
the most suitable means of attaining the same. 

January 8th.—An extract from the Minutes 
of the Proceedings of a General Meeting of the 
New Jersey Abolition Society was read, by 
which it appeared, that Joseph Bloomfield, 
William Coxe, junior, James Sloan, John Wis- 
tar, ani Franklin Davenport, were elected to re- 

resent that Society in this Convention, of whom 
William Coxe, junior, James Sloan and Franklin 
Davenport appeared and took their seats. 

Several communications from the New Jersey 
Society were presented by their Delegates, and 
referred to the said committee. 

January 9th.—A letter from the President 
of the Providence Abolition Suciety was read ; 
by which it appeared, that Theodore Foster and 
George Bensoa were appointed to represent that 
Society in this Convention. 

A letter from the Washington Abolition 
Society in Pennsylvania was also read, notifying 
the appointment of Thomas Scott, Absalom Baird, 
and Samuel Clark, as Representatives of the 
said Society, ia this Conveution. 

The Convention being informed that the ab- 
sence of Joseph Bloomfield, of New Jersey, was 
oceasioned by sickness, mention thereof was 
ordered to be made on the Minutes. 

The committee appointed to consider of and 
report the objects proper for the consideration of 
the Convention, and the most suitable means of 
attaining the same, made report which, after 
amendment, was adopted as follows, viz: 

First. That an address be made by this Con- 
vention to the several Abolition Societies in the 
United States, recommending to them, to send 
Deputies to a Convention, similar to the present, 
to be holden in Philadelphia the first day of 
January, in the year 1796; also, that it be re- 
commended to those Societies who have not sent 
to this Convention complete copies of the laws 
of their several States relative to slavery, to send 
to the next Convention copies of all such laws, 
both those which are now in force, and those 
which have been repealed; and to send to the 
next and every succeeding Convention, an ac- 
curate list of their officers for the time being, 
together with an account of the place of their 
abode, and of the offices, civil, military, or ec- 
clesiastic, which they may sustain, with the 
number of members of which they consist; that 
it is further recommended to the several Socie- 
ties to send annually to the Convention an ac- 
curate list of all those persons who have been 
relieved and liberated by their ageacy ; and also 
an account of such trials and decisions of courts, 
the general knowledge of which they shall judge 
subservient to the cause of abolition ; that it be 
recommended to the several Societies to institute 
public periodical discourses or orations on the 
subject of slavery, and the means of its abolition; 
also, to continue without remission, and in such 
ways as they shall respectively judge most like- 
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ly to be successful, their exertions to procure an 
amelioration of the laws of their respective 
States, relative to the blacks; and, at the same 
time, to give particular attention to the educa- 
tion of the black children; and as an historical 
review of the legislative provisions relative to 
slavery in the several States of the Union, from 
their respective settlements to the present time, 
would be conducive to the general benefit, —that 
it be further recommended to the several Aboli- 
tion Societies to take measures for procuring 
the materials and promoting the publication of 
such a work; and that a communication of the 
steps taken in pursuance of this recommendation 
be made to the ensuing Convention, 

Second. That the Convention take into con- 
sideration the case of those persons, who, having 
been made free by the republic of France, are 
still holden in slavery by those who have emi- 
grated into the United States from the territories 
of the said republic; and that the Convention 
devise some lawful measures for their relief :— 
we barely suggest, whether an application to the 
Freach ambassador be, or be not, proper in the 
case. ' 
Third. That the Convention take into con- 
sideration the means of improving the condition 
of the blacks, who are, or may be, made free in 
the different States, and of preveuting the in- 
conveniences that may arise from the degraded 
state of the negroes ia the United States. 


Fourth. That it be recommended to the Socie- 
ty of New Jersey, to enter on proper measures 
to procure an amendment of the law of that 
State, prohibiting the manumission of slaves of 
a greater age thaa thirty five years. 

William Johnson, Franklin Davenport and 
Samuel Coates were appointed to prepare an 
address, as proposed in the first and fourth 
sections of the above report. 

The second section was referred to William 
Walion Woolsey, William Rawle, James Todd 
and Edward Scott, to report thereon. 

The third section was referred to Lawrence 
Embree, Caspar Wistar, Benjamin Say, Joseph 
Warner, and Samuel Sterett, to report thereon. 

Samuel Coates, James Sloan and Joseph 
Townsend were appointed a committee to en: 
quire and report concerning the measures taken 
in pursuance of the several resolutions of the 
former Convention, for transmitting memorials 
and addresses to the Congress of the United 
States, and the Legislatures of individual 
States. 

January 10th.—Theodore Foster, delegated 
to represeat the Providence Society, appeared 
and took his seat. 

The Committee, to whom was referred the 
second section of the report of the committee of 
arrangement, reported that they had taken the 
subject into cous:deration ; that it appeared to 
them to be within the province of the several 
Societies to act therein; and that the Convention 
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moiety thereof: to the use of the United States, 
and the other moicty thereof to the use of him 
or her who shall sue for and prosecute the same. 
Section III. And be it further enacted, That 
the owner, master or factor of each and every 
foreign ship or vessel, clearing out for any of the 
coasts or kingdoms of Africa, or suspected to be 
intended for the slave-trade, and the suspicion 
being declared to the officer of the customs, by 
any citizen, on oath or affirmation, and such in- 
formation being to the satisfaction of the said 
officer, shall first give bond with sufficient sure- 
ties to the Treasurer of the United States, that 
none of the natives of Africa, or any other 
foreign country or place, shall be taken on board 
the said ship or vessel, to be transported or sold 
as slaves, in any other foreign port or place 
whatever, within nine months thereafter. 
Section LV. And be it further enacted, That 
if any citizen or citizens of the United States 
shall, contrary to the true intent and meaning 
of this Act, take on board, receive or transport 
any such persons as above described in this Act, 
for the purpose of selling them as slaves, as 
aforesaid, he or they shall forfeit and pay, for 
each and every person, so received on board, 
transported, or sold as aforesaid, the sum of two 
hundred dollars, to be recovered in any court of 
the United States proper to try the same; the 
one moiety thereof to the use of the United 
States, and the other moiety to the use of such 
person or persons who shall sue for and prosecute 
the same. 
FREDERICK AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Joun Apams, Vice President of the United 
States, and President of the Senate. 


AppRovED—March the twenty-second, 1794. 
Go: WASHINGTON, President of the U. 8. 


That the memorial to the General Assembly 
of Connecticut was presented, accompanied with 
a memorial from the Abolition Society of that 
State ; whereupon a bill was originated and pass- 
ed in the House of Representatives, to abolish 
slavery in Connecticut ; which bill was negatived 
by a small majority in the legislative Council. 

‘That the memorials to the Assemblies of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania were presented, but 
not acted upon. 

That the memorial to the Delaware Assembly 
was presented late in the session, but no order 
taken theresn. 

That the memorials to the Legislatures of 
New York, Maryland and Virginia, by reason of 
accidents were not presented. 

That no certain information is yet obtained 
that the memorials were presented to the Legis- 
latures of North Carolina, South Carolina or 
Georgia, although your committee have reason 
to believe they were presented, as they were for- 
warded by a careful person. 


(fo be continued.) 


should recommend to the said Societies, to exert 

themselves for the liberation of the persons de- 

scribed in the said report, so far as may be con- 
sistent with the laws of their respective States. 

Ordered, That the said report be accepted. 

Monday evening, January 12th.—The com- 
mittee appointed to enquire concerning the 
measures tuken, in pursuance of the resolutions 
of the former Convention, for transmitting me- 
morials and addresses to the Congress of the 
United States, and the Legislatures of individual 
States,—presented the following report, which 
was read and accepted, viz: 

The committee appointed to enquire if the 
memorials to Congress and the different State 
Legislatures, were presented agreeably to the 
order of the Convention last year,—report, 

That the memorial was presented to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, who took the 
same into consideration, and granted the prayer 
thereof, by enacting a law of which the following 
is a copy : 

An Act to prohibit the carrying on the Slave- 
trade from the United States to any foreign 
place or country. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That no citizen 
or citizens of the United States, or foreigner, or 
any other person coming into, or residing within 
the same, shall, for himself or any other person 
whatsoever, either as master, factor or owner, 
build, fit, equip, load or otherwise prepare any 
ship or vessel, within any port or place of the 
said United States, nor shall cause any ship or 
vessel to sail from any port or place within the 
same, for the purpose of carrying on any trade 
or traffic in slaves, to any foreign country; or 
for the purpose of procuring from any foreign 
kingdom, place or country, the inhabitants of 
such kingdom, place or country, to be transport- 
ed to any foreign country, port or place what- 
ever, to be sold or disposed of as slaves. And 
if any ship or vessel shall be so fitted out, as 
aforesaid, for the said purposes, or shall be caused 
to sail, so as aforesaid, for the said purposes, 
every such ship or vessel, her tackle, furniture, 
apparel and other appurtenances, shall be forfeit- 
ed to the United States ; and shallfbe liable to be 
seized, prosecuted and condemned, in any of 
the Circuit courts or District court for the dis- 
trict where the said ship or vessel may be found 
and seized. 

Section II. And be it further enacted, That 
all and every person, so building, fitting out, 
equipping, loading, or otherwise preparing, or 
sending away, any ship or vessel, knowing, or 
intending, that the same shall be employed in 
such trade or business, contrary to the true in- 
tent and meaning of this Act, or any ways aid- 
ing or abetting therein, shall severally forfeit 
and pay the sum of two thousand dollars, one 
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For Friends’ Review. 


“ON WHAT MOUNTAIN DID ABRAHAM OFFER 
ISAAC ?”’ 


Holy Scriptures, as find a difficulty in recon- 
ciling the language of the apostle (James i. 13.) 
with that of Moses, (Gen. xxii. 1,) it may be 
stated that the Hebrew word nissah, which is 
translated in Genesis, “God did tempt Abra- 
ham,” is in Ex. xx. 20, translated proved, and 
in the old Geneva version of the Scriptures, the 
passage in Genesis reads: “God did prove 
Abraham.” And this view of the question does 
not appear to conflict with what we gather in 
tracing the word offering to its root. In this 
passage, (Gen. xxii. 2,) “ offer him there for a 
burnt-offering,”’ is the translation of the Hebrew 
Cholu Lolah; both these words, according to 
the lexicons, are derived from the root Olah, 
which signifies to ascend, mount upwards, to go, 
or come up, in almost any manner: (Gen. ii. 6.) 
“ But there went up a mist:” (Psalm exxxv. 7.) 
“ He caused the vapors to ascend.” Words de- 
rived from this root are quite numerous in the 
Old Testament, and as flame and smoke are 
seen to ascend from burnt-offerings, the ascension 
aud the offering appear to have been described 
by the same word ; hence the Jitera/ translation 
of Cholu Lolah is, ‘‘ cause him to ascend for an 
ascension ;”” but in our version, “ offer him there 
for a burnt-offering.” 

There appears a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the language used by Abraham to the 
two young men that were with him, and the 
answer given to his confiding son, and the events 
that followed, which seems to have been too 
little noticed by many whose attention has been 
directed more particularly to the severe proving 
of faith, to which the father was brought, in 
the surrender of Isaac to the disposal of Infin- 
ite Wisdom. Without attempting to diminish 
the approbation accorded to Abraham, for the 
faithful surrender he had made to the appre- 
hended requirements of Jehovah, we may yet 
gather some instruction by reflecting on some 
other and less conspicuous points. First, Abra- 
ham’s direction and promise to the two young 
men: “ Abide ye here with the ass, and J and 
the lad will go yonder-and worship, and come 
again to you.” The Patriarch must have 
seen that the promise he was making to the 
young men would be fulfilled, notwithstanding 
the close proving he was there undergoing, 
while leaving them with that promise upon his 
lips, and under the profound impression that it 
was required of him to take his beloved son to 
join with him in the performance of an act of 
worship, in which a burnt-offering was to con- 
stitute an important part, and yet with no other 
creature but Isaac, at that time visible to his 
outward eye; but that promise was fulfilled— 
Abraham “ and the lad” did “ come again.” 

Equally remarkable appears the agreement 
between the fulfillment of the 13th verse, of the 
promise made in the 8th verse: “My son, God 
will provide a lamb for a burnt-offering ;’’ and 
there was “ aram caught in a thicket.” 




















































In the 20th number of the current volume of 
Friends’ Review, the above question is pro- 
posed, and passages are referred to as furnishing 
the required answers. 


In Gen. xxii. 2, we read: ‘Take now thy 
son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and 
get thee into the land of Moriah ; and offer him 
there for a burnt-offering, upon one of the moun- 
tains, which I will tell thee of.” It is usual to 
say, in a short way, “ It was on Mount Moriah 
that Abraham offered Isaac.” Apprehending 
that so concise an answer does not cover the 
whole question, one feels inclined to extend the 
enquiry a little further. We are informed by 
the text, that Abraham was profoundly im- 
pressed with the belief that it was required of 
him to take his son Isaac “into the Jand of 
Moriah,” * * “upon one of the mountains,” 
which implies the existence of more than one 
mountain “in the /and of Moriah.” Hebrew 
scholars tell us that the word Moriah is, like 
Ararat, a transferred Hebrew word, which, 
when translated, is rendered vision, that is, in- 
stead of the land of Moriah, we should there 
read, the land of vision, or the high or visible 
land ; and this view seems to be sustained by 
the words of the fourth verse: “ Abraham 
* * saw the place afar off.’ The two last 
syllables of Moriah are the anglicized root of the 
Hebrew word Hammoriyah ; raah being the root. 
There are many Scripture words derived from 
this root; a few examples follow: Gen. i. 4: 
‘And God saw the light.” V.21: “ And God 
saw that it was good.” Ch.i.9: * * “let 
the dry land appear’? Ch. xii. 11: Ipeth 
Moraah—* fair to look upon.” Ch. xxii. 14: 
Jehovah-Jireh— In the mount of the Lord it 
shall be seen.” Margin—“ The Lord will see 
or provide.” 

We shall also bear in mind that this occur- 
rence took place when this part of the land was 
in a state of nature, as we learn from the 13th 
verse, that the ram was“ caught io a thicket.” 
About 400 years after this event, and when the 
Israelites took possession of the promised land, 
this elevated and visible portion of it was in the 
possession of the Jebusites, (Judg. xix. 10,) 
and called Jebus ; so, if Abraham had given 
the name of Moriah to any part of the land, it 
was not regarded by the inhabitants when the 
Israelites arrived among them. ‘The hill that 
has received the name of Moriah, was situated 
north-east of Jerusalem. David bought it from 
the Jebusites: (2 Sam. xxiv.24). More than 
800 years after Abraham’s visit to the land, 
“Solomon began to build the house of the Lord, at 
Jerusalem, in Mount Moriah:” (2 Chron. iii. 1.) 
(See Union Bible Dictionary, Art. Moriah.) 

For the satisfaction of sueh readers of the 
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If any difficulties have presented themselves 
in reconciling some parts of the chapter with 
others, no serious mind will, for the purpose of 
reconciling them, call in question the sincerity 
of Abraham in the 5th and 8th verses, but rather 
look to the construction of a word for the expla- 
nation, which may be examined more fully at 
another time. H. M. 


—_—___—~<er——_____ 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN COOKE. 


In a memoir of the late John Cooke, of Maiden- 
head, the following interesting facts are re cord- 
ed :— 

In the year 1792, death first entered Mr. 
Cooke’s domestic circle. The sudden loss of his 
first-born, a lively and engaging child, in her 
fifth year, who gave very pleasing evidence of a 
work of grace in her heart, was almost too heavy 
a bereavement for one of his strong and tender 
feelings. Not long after, he lost another daughter, 
the twin-sister of the former. Still the bitter- 
est cup of parental woe remained : this also he 
was called to drink in 1796, when his beautiful 
boy, his only son, a child of most winning man- 
ner, amiable disposition, and unusual capacity, was 
snatched from his fond embrace. Deeply affect- 
ing are the reflections he has left in his diary, 
written on this trying occasion. They express 
all the agony of a lacerated heart, subdued at 


the same time by the power of a strong and live- 
ly faith in the compassion and wisdom of the 
Redeemer. 

While smarting under the sharp strokes of 
this rod, he was called to preach at Bristol tab- 
ernacle, where he supplied regularly for several 


years. A friend came to him one day, to inform 
him there would be an eminent speaker at the 
Friends’ meeting-house. He went almost care- 
less whither, so that he might find some relief 
for his sorrow. He sat a long time—a solemn 
silence prevailed, and he took out his pocket 
Bible to occupy the time. At length, a female 
Friend arose and said, “ Verily, I perceive that 
children are idols;’ and sat down. Nothing 
more was said ; he withdrew ; his heart was full ; 
and often in referring to this circumstance, he 
used to say—‘ Whether inspired or not, she was 
a messenger of God unto my soul ; the cloud was 
dispersed, the chain was broken, and peace and 
joy returned.” 


A BLASTING WIND IN PALESTINE. 


At the close of the day, March the thirty-first, 
we pitched our tents near the site of Ashdod, 
the Azotus of Acts viii. 40. Alittle village not 
far off, called Esdud, perpetuates the ancient 
pame. Ashdod was one of the chief cities of 
the Philistines, but is now utterly forsaken. The 
prophet’s sentence has been executed upon it to 
the letter: “I will cut off. the inhabitant from 
Ashdod,” (Amos i. 8.) The only marks of 
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antiquity which I could discover were a high 
mound, where the old city stood, covered now with 
fragments of pottery; two or three cellars or 
cisterns, that seemed to have been recently laid 
open ; two marble columns, one prostrate in the 
court of a neighboring khan, and the other 
wrought into a drinking-trough ; several broken 
pieces of columns or tablets, mostly built intoa 
Sakieh or watering machine; and a few traces 
of masonry near the Jaffa road, which may have 
belonged to the city walls. These last are so 
concealed as to be found only with special pains. 

Just before dark, the temperature, which 
during the day had not been oppressive, sudden- 
ly changed. The air, in a few moments, became 
hot like that from a strongly heated furnace. 
This extreme variation lasted but a short time, 
though the night which followed was exceedingly 
warm. Had it continued much longer, as the 
natives assured us, it would have done serious 
injury to the grain, which was then near its 
maturity. A hot wind, occurring just before 
the harvest is ripe, is often mentioned in the 
Bible as one of the greatest calamities which the 
husbandman had occasion to fear. When Pha- 
raoh in his dream saw ‘‘the seven ears of corn 
blasted by the east wind,” he beheld in that 
symbol the significant intimation of an approach- 
ing famine. The blasting of the grain, that is, 
as the original wordshows, by a scorching wind, 
is threatened asa judgment in various passages. 


— Hackett. 


ee 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
ASTRAA AT THE CAPITOL. 
Abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia, 1862. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
When first I saw our banner wave 
Above the nation’s council hall, 


I heard beneath its marble wall 
The clanking fetters of the slave! 


In the foul market-place I stood, 
And saw the Christian mothe r sold, 
And childhood with its locks of gold, 
Blue-eyed and fair with Saxon blood. 


I shut my eyes, I held my breath, 
And smothering down the wrath and shame 
That set my Northern blood aflame, 

Stood silent—where to speak was death. 


Beside me gloomed the prison-cell 
Where wasted one, in slow decline, 
For uttering simple words of mine, 

And loving freedom all too well. 


The flag that floated from the dome 
Flapped menace in the morning air; 
I stood a perilled stranger, where 

The human broker made his home. 


For crime was virtue ; Gown and Sword 
And Law their threefold sanction gave, 
And to the quarry of the slave 

Went hawking with our symbol-bird. 


On the oppressor’s side was power; 
And yet I knew that every wrong, 
However old, however strong, 

But waited 'God’s avenging hour. 







































































“ By the sorrow and the joy. alike we are training for the 
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I knew that truth would crush the lie,— SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Somehow, sometime, the end would be; 
Yet scarcely dared I hope to see 

The triumph with my mortal eye. 


Forei@n INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 10th inst. 


The British House of Commons had rejected the 


But now I see it! In the sun bill abolishing church rates. The capture of New 
A free flag floats from yonder dome, Orleans caused much surprise, and considerable 
And at the nation’s hearth and home speculation as to the effect on the supply of cotton. 

The justice long delayed is done. It was reported that Count Persigny was suddenly 

. ordered from Paristo London. The Italian Associa- 

Not as we hoped, in calm of prayer, tion of Emancipation has sent an address to Lord 

The message of deliverance comes, 


Palmerston thanking him for the ground he has 
taken in behalf of a united Italy and the principle of 
non-intervention in her affairs. Parliamentary pro- 


But heraided by roll of drums 
On waves of battle-troubled air !— 


‘Midst sounds that madden and appal, ceedings were unimportant. A dispatch from Cork 
The song that Bethlehem’s shepherds knew! | says, “the west wing of the Queen's College has 
The harp of David melting through been totally destroyed by a fire whieh is still ra- 

The demon-agonies of Saul! ging.” 

° The health of the King of Belgium continued to 

Not as we hoped ;—but what are we? improve. A military conspiracy in St. Peterburg in 
Above our broken dreams and plans" favor of Poland was reported. Victor Emmanuel was 
God lays, with wiser hand than man’s, 


, enthusiastically received in Messina. Prussia has 
The corner-stones of liberty. sent a'special Commissioner to Hesse Cassel, and, it 
I cavil not with Him: the voice was reported, backed him up by military movements. 

That freedom’s blessed gospel tells | 


; Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates are to the 12th instant. 
Is sweet to me as silver bells, 


ag : Be |The French troops had advanced to within three 
Rejoicing |—yea, I will rejoice! | leagues of Orizaba, where they were attacked on the 
Dear friends still toiling in the sun,— 9th inst. by 10,000 Mexicans and defeated with the loss 
Ye dearer ones who, gone before, of 500 men. Gen. Galvez had revolted and declared 
Are watching from the eternal shore for Almonte, who proclaimed himself Dictator. Vera 
The slow work by your hands begun,— Cruz, Orizaba and Cordova had joined the standard of 


Almonte, who is wholly in the interest of the French. 

Mexico has concluded a treaty with England, by 
Blossoms with love; the furnace heat which the difficulties between the two countries are 
Grows cool beneath His blessed feet 


1 settled. It is understood that amicable arrange- 
Whose form is as the Son of God! ments will soon also be made with Spain. 


Rejoice with me! The chastening rod 


Rejoice! Our Marah’s bitter springs 
Are sweetened, on our ground of grief 
Rise, day by day, in strong relief, 

The prophecies of better things. 


Domestic—The Homestead bill has been signed by 
the President. Claims for 1338 slaves have been‘laid 
before the Commissioners under the District of Col- 
umbia Emancipation act. The Fugitive Slave Law 
Rejoice in hope! The day and night Commissioners have decided that it is discretionary 

‘Are one with God, and one with them with them to allow cross-examination as to identity 

Who see by faith the clouded hem ee ae _ ai othe p>: a — ae 

: 7 oa ' efore them. war nley, formerly of North 
Of Judgment fringed with Mercy’s light! Carolina, but recently of California, an oie appointed 
military Governor of South Carolina, The President 
has taken military possession of all the railroads of the 
country and has issuea orders that they be held in 
readiness for the transportation of troops and muni- 
tions of war, as may be ordered by the military au- 
thorities, to the exclusion of other business. The 
Potter Investigating Committee has procured the dis- 
missal of 500 disloyal employees of the government. 

The authorities and leading citizens of Norfolk, 
still continuing to manifest disloyalty, and refusing to 
‘take the oath of allegiance, Gen. Wool has suspended 
all intercourse, stopped the trade, which had been re- 
opened, and issued a proclamation notifying the peo- 
ple that trade will be suspended and strict martial 
law enforced as long as they continue rebellious. 

Large quantities of cotton, ginned and unginned, 
have been found in that portion of Arkansas through 
which the Union army has passed. 

The wife and children of Jefferson Davis, accom- 
panied by ex-Senator Gwin, have gone to Raleigh, 
N. C. 















— + ~em 


skies.” —HrMAns. 


Do ye not know—do ye not feel— 
How much of earthly taint 

Lingers around the human heart, 
And makes the spirit faint? 


How many a foolish, wrong desire 
Doth lead the mind astray, 

Tn the wide search for happiness, 
Far from the “ narrow way ?” 


And even when the light of joy 
Is beaming o’er the heart, 

How few are guided by its rays, 
To choose the “ better part.” 


No! we forget, when all around 
Is smooth, and bright, and fair, 

The Being who bestows the good, 
And makes us all his care. 


Aye! oftentimes forget !—until 
He who is wise and just 

Sends down his messengers of grief, 
To prove our hope and trust. 


Then not for us—Oh! not for us— 
To say what should be given 

By Him who knows how much we need, 
To turn our hearts to Heaven. 


Military Affairs—Gen M'‘Clellan’s vanguard, 
under Gen. Stoneman, has crossed the Chickahominy, 
advanced to New Bridge, shelled the rebels from that 
position, detailed a large number of men to build 
bridges at various points on the creek, and ascer- 
tained that the main body of the rebel army has taken 
up @ position about three or four miles from Rich- 
mond. In some skirmishes on the 24th, the rebels 
were driven out of Mechanicsville. A dispatch from 
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Gen. M‘Clellan states that his troops have cut the , $6000 to $3,500, 
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On the 22d, the Senate resolved 


Virginia Central railroad at three points between | itself into a High Court of Impeachment for the trial} 


Hanover Court House and the Chickahominy. 


Hanover Court House has been captured by Gen. | Tennessee. 


M‘Clellan. 


of West H. Humphreys, late U. 8S. District Judge for 
The managers on the part of the House, 


| Bingham, Pendleton, Dunlap and Train, exhibited 


At Lewisburg, Va., 1300 of Fremont’s troops, under | the articles of impeachment, and the court adjourned, 
Col. Cook, were attacked, on the 23d, by 3000 rebel! A resolution was subsequently adopted by the Senate 


' 


troops, under Col. Heth. The rebels were defeated 
and driven back, with severe loss, leaving 100 pris- 
oners and a number of arms in the hands of the 
Union forces. A large band of rebel guerillas has 
been surprised and put to flight by Col. Latham, and 
most of their arms captured. 

An outpost guard of the Manassas railroad, sta- 
tioned at Front Royal and under the command of 
Col. Kenley, was attacked by a greatly superior rebel 
force, and after a severe fight, was forced to retire 
from its position with considerable loss, Col. Kenley 
being among the prisoners. The railroad bridge, 
three miles off, was strongly guarded, and reinforce- 
ments were sent by Gen. Banks. After the battle, 
Gen. Banks removed his supplies and stores from 
Strasburg to Winchester, where he was attacked, on 
the morning of the 25th, by 15,000 men under Ewell 
and Jackson, and after a battle of six hours, was 
forced to retreat to Martinsburg and afterwards to 
Williamsport, marching 53 miles, 35 of which were 
performed in one day, while subjected to constant 
attack in front, flank and rear. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, only fifty wagons were lost out 
of a train of five hundred, containing supplies for the 
army. The loss of men has not yet been ascer- 
tained. 

Washington, N. C., has been occupied by Union 
troops. 

Skirmishing between the pickets of the armies of 
Gens. Halleck and Beauregard take place daily. It 
is asserted that Beauregard had ordered an attack on 
the Union lines, but suddenly countermanded the or- 
der, in consequence, as is supposed, of the appear- 
ance of the Union gunboats at Vicksburg. Gen. Cur- 
tis has joined Gen. Halleck. 

A number of the gunboats belonging to the fleet 
at New Orleans proceeded up the Mississippi to 
Vicksburg and the surrender of the forts near that 
city being refused, ordered the removal of the women 
and children wiihin twenty-four hours. 

On the 19th inst., a small detachment of Gen. 
Osterhaus’ division attacked and routed a greatly 
superior force of rebels near Leacy, on Little Rock 
river, Arkansas. Gen. Roane, who commands the 
rebels in that State, has three regiments of Texans 
at Little Rock, and the militia are supposed to be 
gathering at some point in considerable numbers. 

Late news from New Mexico have been received to 
the effect that the Texan rebels under Sibley were in 
a starving condition, that two companies had been 
cut off and the remainder were endeavoring to reach 
Santa Fe. 

Late advices from San Francisco state that one 
regiment, five companies, and one battery were 
ordered to Salt Lake. 

The British iron steamer Circassian, with a cargo 
of tea, silk, coffee and munitions of war, valued at 
$1,000,000, has been seized by the blockading squad- 
ron and sent to New York. 


Coneress.—The Census report was transmitted to 
the Senate on the 2istinst. A joint resolution of 
thanks to Capt. D G. Farragut and the men under 
his command, a bill amendatory to the Post Office 
appropriation bill, and a resolution to confer pen- 
sions on the widows of soldiers who die in the ser- 
vice, were adopted. The Tax bill was considered 
and several amendments were adopted, including 
one reducing the salary of the Commissioner from 


instructing the Secretary to issue a summons direct- 
ing W. H. Humphreys to answer the impeachment, 
the summons to be made returnable on the 9th prox. 
The Confiscation bill was taken up and debated, An 
amendment to the Tax bill was adopted, increas. 
ing the tax on whisky from 15 to 20 cents per gallon. 
On the 23d, a resolution was adopted, instructing 
the Judiciary Committee to enquire what legislation 
is needed to protect persons of African descent from 
unconstitutional seizure as fugitive slaves, The Tax 
bill was considered and amendments were agreed to 
raising the license for coal oil distilleries to $50, re- 
ducing the tax on confectionery to one cent per 
pound, and raising the tax on manufactured tobacco 
and snuff to 20 cents per pound. In the course of the 
debate it was stated that over 250,000,000 pounds of 
confectionery are annually manufactured in the 
United States. On the 24th a petition in favor of 
emancipation, signed by nearly 8000 women, and one 
from women Friends, for the same object, were pre- 
sented, and the Tax bill was considered to the 108th 
section. On the 26th, a bill was introduced to re- 
lieve the national government from all obiigations 
to support slavery and from all resposibility for it 
under the Constitution; also, a bill to aid in restor- 
ing order within the insurrectionary districts. The 
Tax bill was taken up and considered. 


The Post Route bill was passed on the 27th. The 
tax bill was discussed and an amendment adopted, 
striking out the tax of one cent a pound on 
cotton. 

In the House of Representatives, the Senate bill 
removing all disqualifications on account of color, in 
carrying the mails, was laid on the table on the 2ist 
by a vote 83 to 43. On the 22d, a bill was passed to 
secure the speedy transportation of the mails by re- 
quiring railroad companies to enter into contracts 
with the Postmaster General. In case of failure to 
agree upon the amount of compensation for such ser- 
vice the same shall be determined by the Court of 
Claims. 

The Confiscation bill was discussed on the 2lst, 
22d, 23d, and 24th, evening sessions for debate being 
held on the 21st and 22d, and was finally passed on 
the 25th, by a vote of 82 yeas to 68 nays. The bill 
forfeits to the use of the United States all estates, 
money and property of persons who shall give aid or 
comfort to the rebellion, proceedings in rem to be in- 
stituted in any District or Territorial Court, or in the 
U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia, 
within which the property many be found, or into 
which it may be brought, if movable. The bill 
giving liberty to the slaves of rebels was taken up, 
several amendments rejected and the bill itself finally 
rejected, yeas 74, nays 78. The Senate bill giving 
prize money to Robert Small and others, colored, 
who brought out from the port of Charleston and de 
livered to the Union fleet a rebel armed vessel, was 
passed. 


A bill was passed, on the 27th, providing that the 
contracts for the surveys of public lands shall not be 
bioding until approved by the Commissioner General 
of the Land Office. A message was received from the 
President, taking upon himself and his Cabinet the 
responsibility of the measures taken for the preset- 
vation of the Capitol for which ex-Secretary Cameron 
has been so much censured, and showing the neces- 
sity for the same. 





